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350 Flom 



SEMANTIC NOTES ON CHARACTERIZING 
SURNAMES IN OLD NORSE 

Of the vast body of descriptive epithets and other types of 
"ekenames," or added names, which function as surnames in 
Old Norse a very considerable number are semantically of 
obscure origin. Names of other types are often self-explanatory, 
as those designating family connections of some kind. Thus, 
e.g., Pdlnatdki ( = Toki, son of Palni) in the Jomsvikinga saga, 
or Ingibjorg jarlam6dir( = I. Earls' mother), the mother of Pall 
jarl and Erlendr jarl. 1 Fairly transparent are also, usually, 
names which have their origin in the age of the one named 
{Knutr gamli), 2 his nationality (Geirr gerzki, Geirr Russian), 3 
or in the name of the province he has come from (Ketill jatnti, 
Ketill of Jamtland). Other classes of names are, however, 
far less simple. And in particular are there many difficulties 
in the way of their explanation in those cases which seem to have 
the reason for their origin in the appearance, some quality, or 
a characteristic behavior or activity of the person so named. 
It is a group of surnames of this type that I shall consider briefly 
in the following pages. 

The Icelandic family sagas often tell how a certain event 
gave rise to a particular name. Handed down by long tradition 
these explanations are, nevertheless, in most cases correct 
probably. Such accounts are interesting also in that they give 
us some idea of the numerous factors that have operated with 
the different types of names. In the concluding discussion of 
his collection of Old Icelandic surnames 4 Finnur Jonsson notes 
the instance of Tord Torlakson of the Faroes who was called 
pdrdr Ugi, the 'short'; and yet Thord actually was a very tall 
man. The element of facetious naming must be taken account 
of as a factor that may have operated now and then in the 
various types. 

1 About seventy instances of such or related formations are listed in Tiln., 
pp. 163-170. 

2 Who therefore in youth and manhood had no fixed cognomen possibly. 

3 That is, in this case, the one who had lived for a time in the Scandinavian 
GarSariki (Russia). 

4 "Tilnavne i den islandske oldlitteratur," Aarb. f. n. O., 1907, p. 364. 
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Now, to be sure, an account of how any nickname or surname 
arose may not at all suggest the explanation of the name. 
What we primarily wish to know is the (idea or) ideas associated 
with a name when it came to be definitely used of this or that 
person. And ordinarly we must assume that an added name 
which acquired fixed usage was aptly descriptive of something 
about the person named. In the effort to account semantically 
for names of this type such a point of view must be our basis of 
procedure. We cannot tell, of course, to what extent facetious 
designations may have played a r61e in names that imply a 
comparison, or in those which describe manner or behavior. 
It is conceivable that sometimes the result would be a name as 
incongruous as that of applying the adj. Idgi to the tall Tord 
Torlakson. But, failing the evidence of this, we must assume 
that any name under consideration has its origin in the desire 
to describe or characterize and that the choice of a term is due 
to its apparent fitness. In the case of that important class of 
names which are referrable to terms that, in the language of the 
day, were used both of animals and inanimate objects I believe 
that in the majority of cases the comparison with the latter 
was the one that was most natural and the one actually resorted 
to. The names considered below will, I believe, well illustrate 
this in some typical cases. Elsewhere I hope to show these 
processes in operation in recent times in the Norwegian pioneer 
settlements in the Northwestern states here in America. 

In his discussion of the Icelandic material Jonsson noted: 
"den store og uensartede mangfoldighed og brogede tilfaeldighed, 
der rader." And he found this to be the case especially in his 
Division X, a miscellaneous group covering some forty pages of 
his material. Of it he says: "det bemaerkes, at vi her star over- 
for mange vanskeligheder; ikke blot er ordene ofte flertydige, 
men ogsaa ofte i og for sig dunkle; og selv om tilnavnet er 
nogerilunde gennemsigtigt, er vi dog langtfra sikre pa at have 
truffet det rette; og selv om vi med overvejende sandsynlighed 
kan sige, at det betyder det eller det, er dog anledningen til 
tilnavnet ganske usikker . . . uagtet vi mener at kunne se eller 
skimte det." Jonsson, after speaking of Rygh's alphabetical 
arrangement in a Trondhjem schoolprogram of 1871, 6 classifies 

5 "Norske og islandske tilnavne fra oldtiden og middelalderen." 
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his collection into ten divisions, of which the second, names 
connected with the body and its parts and with bodily charac- 
teristics, pp. 192-233, the sixth, laudatory names, the seventh, 
derogatory names, and ninth, names taken from objects of 
nature, may here be especially noted. Kahle's collection 
as first compiled covered for the most part the same ground. 
As it was finally published, however, in 1910 6 he eliminated the 
major portion of those already considered by Jonsson, and 
emphasized, as the title indicates, more the Old Norwegian 
literature, which he examined down to 1400; J6nsson's terminus 
ad quern was 1300. Of his own procedure Kahle says: "Esstellte 
sich als nunmehr F. J.'s Abhandlung vorlag, ferner heraus, dass 
hier und da — was bei der Weitschichtigkeit des Stoffes nur zu 
erklarlich und entschuldbar ist — Beinamen iibersehen worden 
waren, sodann glaubte ich, bei manchen eine andere Erklarung 
geben oder doch einen anderen Erklarungsversuch der Erwag- 
ung anheimstellen zu konnen. So entstand eine Reihe von 
Erganzungen und Zusatzen." Jonsson's list contains about 
2800 surnames, Kahle's about 1100. 

It goes without saying that there might be differences of 
opinion concerning many names in such a large number, espe- 
cially within the divisions spoken of above. It has appeared to 
me that Kahle's conclusions regarding a great many names 
within these groups and Division X of miscellaneous names 7 
has been hastily arrived at. Thus there are numbers of cases 
where Fritzner's definition of the term is taken over bodily. 8 
But Fritzner's definition is often confessedly tentative in such 
cases, or it is given for the corresponding common noun, which 
again is often rare and uncertain; also the given noun is only of 
Icelandic occurrence, whereas the name under discussion may 
be from a XlVth century Norwegian charter. And the latter 
consideration seems to me not without importance. 

In my own examination of many such nicknames which 
appear as surnames, especially those listed from Norwegian char- 
ters, I have come to a different conclusion regarding their 

6 "Die altwestnordischen Beinamen," Arkiv f. n. F., XXVI, pp. 143-202 
and 227-260 (referred to in this discussion sometimes as Beinamen). 

7 Kahle adopted J6nsson's classification. 

8 Ex: holkr, Halld6rr: "Kurzes Rohr von Metall, das an einem Ende mit 
einer Platte geschlossen ist, und in dessen anderes man einen Schaft steckt." Fr. 
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connections and their origin. The group of names that I will 
consider, then, in the following pages are mostly such as appear 
only in Bishop Eystein's Jordebog or in the Norwegian charters. 
If in any case early literary connections be lacking it is well to 
bear in mind that we are dealing with Old Norwegian material. 
And, where we are obliged to consult the modern dialects, as we 
often are, I believe we must first of all turn to the Norwegian 
dialectal material, and to the same dialectal region to which 
the charter belongs and where the person named lived. But, 
while accepting this as a general rule, it may very well be that in 
the case of a Southwest Norwegian name, e.g., local parallels 
failing or not affording a possible explanation, some Icelandic 
dialect term will reveal the origin of the Norwegian name in 
question. 9 

I now turn to the surnames. References will be given to 
pages in Kahle's collection. Source and exact form of the 
name will be shown in each case, as DN., I ',= Diplomatarium 
Norvegicum I, followed by the number of the charter, place and 
date of issue. 10 

Kfijukona, GuSrun. DN., 1, 134. Bergen, 1312. BK156. 
This charter forms one of fifteen written in various southwest 
Norwegian dialects. 11 BK suggests Nw. ktfya, cited for Tele- 
marken by Ross; 12 this word means "liden Pyt eller Sump med 
h0it Graes eller Siv." Under ktfjumagr, p. 157, BK refers to 
Kfijukona. The charter forms are kfiijv- and kcdv-. It thus 
appears that we may have before us the diphthong ei (cd), and 
not (necessarily) the diphthong ey (ay). If we assume that it is 
mi then we have a word whose modern form in W. Tel. would 
have efi 3 and only such a dialectal form could be considered. 
If, however, we assume that the diphthong in our name is 
$y, and consequently that cd is an inexact writing, then the 

9 And similarly Swedish words or uses of a word in the case of persons from 
the E. Norw. border districts. 

10 Abbreviations for grammatical terms, dialects, etc., will be the usual 
ones. In reference to Norwegian dialects the abbreviations of Aasen-Ross is 
used. Kahle's collection will be referred to by BK., Finnur Jonsson's collection 
by FJ or Tiln. I use ON for O Ic. and O Norw. combined. 

II See Hxgstad: Veslnorske Maalfflre II, Sudvestlandsk, 2. (Abbr. = V.M.); 
p.4. 

18 Norsk Ordbog. Tillag til Aasen. 

"Other southw. Norw. equivalents are tabulated by Ha^gstad, I.e., pp. 
86-87 (usually ai). 
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modern Tel. equivalent would be a word with -ffy-. The 
assumption of ai suggests Nw. d. keia, vb. "gjjrfre sig vigtig med 
stram Holdning og stive Fagter; kneise," which is given by 
Ross for Hallingdal (ho kom keiand, han stoo aa keia seg). 
Semantically this would be perfectly possible; we do not, to be 
sure, know whether it would be a fitting characterization of the 
GuSrun in question. 14 But formally there is a difficulty here. 
In the charter in question ON ai is always (with the possible 
exception of ktfijv-) written ai, as braiZr, paint, aigi, Mirikr, 
etc. Hence we should have to regard our name as an erroneous 
writing. However, when the scribe in the one case of the 
unexplained Kfijv- writes 0i(0ij), we are forced to conclude 
that he is attempting to give a written form to a name which 
did not have the diphthong ai, which he everywhere writes ai. 

With regard to the assumption that it is the diphthong ay 
we have it is to be noted that, with the single exception of 
tyri, the charter throughout represents ON ey(ay) by ay 
(hayra, kayptuz, etc.). ON ay seems also, therefore, to be 
excluded, for in that case the writer would probably have 
written kayu-, though he might possibly have written ktfyu; it 
does not seem at all likely that he should have written kaiu- 
and kfiju-. This becomes a certainty, practically, when we 
bear in mind that, as Hsegstad has shown, the charters of this 
region and this period represent ON ay (ey) by cey as the only 
writing in ten main charters, and by ey in five, elsewhere 
regularly ay, and <zy. li It is furthermore shown that the change 
of ON (By to ai, ei, is quite sporadic and apparently limited to 
certain words 16 while that of ai to $y is nowhere evidenced. 
The forms k^ijv kona and kaiv maghr are noted (p. 43) and 
Haegstad remarks: "set framandvore ut," and in a foot-note: 
Den uvanlege svagande skrivemaaten leider tanken burt paa 
eit framanord, tysk keie, keige, f. wurfspiess, speer (?)." We 
have, however, no evidence that this L. G. word was ever 
present in W. Norw. speech, either middle age or modern. 
However, to me also the writing ($i especially) has a foreign 
suggestion here. And whereas throughout the charter the 

14 As there is not, to my knowledge, any further information about her. 
» L.c, p. 43. 

" Examples given for Voss, 1340, Sogn, 1331, but practically limited to the 
name Eisteinn and the word huspreia, and especially this region. VM , , p. 101 . 
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orthography is remarkably consistent, this particular word 
vaccilates between two writings in the only two times it occurs. 
This indicates uncertainly on the part of the writer, and would 
suggest a loanword that only recently, perhaps, had come into 
use. And the writing with an i as the second element of the 
diphthong both times, would indicate that he felt that the 
quality of the diphthong was not that of cey (or cey). Possibly 
also the varying initial vowel in his two writings indicate a 
failure to identify it with either that of cey or that of cey. 

I think it most likely that the source of our name is L. G. 
kdje, modn. lit. Norw. ktfie, 17 which in southwest Norw. dialects is 
now variously pronounced with a diphthong or qi: Sogn, Voss, 
Hardanger, koi-, Telemarken k$i-, as in the vb. kfiia seg, 
'to go to bed.' 18 As used in Riksmaal Norw. to-day this word 
exhibits, to be sure, only the meaning 'berth, bunk,' but it has a 
wide use in compounds; in W. Norw. dialects the noun kfi 
or koi (as in te kois), from which the vb. as above is formed, 
meant 'bed' in general. The noun kjia may very well have 
existed by the side of kftie almost from the first; ktfi and koia 
(vb.) are both used dialectically to-day. 19 From the context it is 
pretty clear that ktfia was the nickname of GuSrun's husband, 
whose first name later in the charter is given as ^Eirikr. Olafr 
kaeivmaghr would be GuSrun's brother. 20 As a nick-name 
k$ia would have been about equivalent to "Lie-abed." Cp. 
the case of 'puri'Sr rumgylta, which FJ. translates, "saengeso," 
Tiln. p. 305. 

nostamagh, Bjorn. ace. DN., Ill, 552. 21 Borgund, 1400. 
BK asks: "1st nosti Eigen- oder Beiname und welches seine 
Bedeutung?" No such personal name as Nosti is recorded in 
ON. We may compare Norw. d. nuste, m., "liden taetvoxen 
Karl," Ross, for Hall, and Tel. and nusta, f., "knortet Rod," 
Hall., and variant knust{e), m., "vreden Klods," Tel., knest, 
m.,"liden Knald." Hall., gnust, m., "Kubbe, saerlig Traeklods med 

17 See Falk og Torp : Etymologisk Ordbog (Abbr. = F. and T.) . 

18 Vidsteen does not give kjiaseg for S^ndhordland: Ordbog over bygdemoal- 
ene iSfndhordland. Not recorded either by Aasen or Ross (because only uses 
corresponding to those of Riksmaal were found?). 

19 Schott: Dansk-Norsk ordbok, p. 455, gives both for Landsmaal. 

20 He represented GutSrun in the transfer of property recorded in the 
charter. 

21 BK, wrongly, charter 334. 
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vreden og knudret Ved = ein vranten kubbi," which Ross gives 
for Tel. and Saet. Also adj. as ei gnuste furu, and ein gnuste 
kar'e, "en taetvoxen Karl," Tel., Saet. Related forms with or 
without initial g, k, and the vowels e-a or u-au occur. 22 The nick- 
name then probably means: "stumpy body." Bjorn receives 
his cognomen from being — Nosti's brother-in-law. 

flotskaile, Psedhar. DN., Ill, 468. Matenes, 1386. BK 
translates "der Fettschadel," but with a query. This rendering 
was probably suggested by the surname jlotbytta, Tiln. 289, 
which is translated by FJ. "Fedtbotte, d.v.s., en botte hvori det 
fedt samles, der flyder (not) oven pa suppen." Cp. Icel. flot, 
'gravy.' Unusual as this is as a nickname there can be no doubt 
of FJ.'s explanation. 23 But Fettschadel" is not very convincing 
as an explanation of flotskaile. 

The charter in question concerns a division of an inheritance 
at Hogermo Fos in Jamtland. 24 The language of the charter 
is mixed Norwegian and Swedish. Aasen cites a form flot (q) 
"flod og jaevn Mark," Gbr., 25 &nd flote (q), "en noget stor Mark- 
flade." This is quoted only for Sogn, 26 but in the meaning 
"en svaer bred Karl" it is used in Ostl. 27 Thus we would pos- 
sibly in the name flotskaile have a characterizing use of ON. 
flot. f., "flade, slette," compounded with skalle- meaning about 
"Flat-skull," (or "broad-skull.") This may very well be the 
source of the name. I am, however, inclined to seek the source 
in ON. fldtr, 'quick, fleet,' which shows a wide use of the ablaut 
forms: flot, flot, and flut, in the Throndhj em- Jamtland dialect 
region. Rietz, Svenskt dialekt lexicon, records under fliota, the 
adj. flyt. "snabb, flink," for Jamtland, and flut, "duktig," as 
flut arbetskar , flut snikkare, for Vasterbotten. In Throndhjem 
the form is to-day flot iS (also vb. flbta seg, 'to hasten'). 

22 The meaning of some of these words: barskhed, barskt vassen, may be 
compared (probably a later developed meaning). There is a mod. Ic. nostur, 
'tidiness,' which seems to be a specifically Icelandic meaning development of 
the corresponding strong noun. 

23 So too Fr. The name \>orleiJr flot, p. 200, BK renders p. "Fett." 

24 Before 1650 a part of Norway. 

25 Also Ryf , in sw. Norw. 

26 Also flot, m., "mindre markflade," Rom., Gbr., Sogn (Ross). 

27 Cp. Varmland Sw. d. flot, "stor varelse," Noreen: Fryksdalsmilets 
LjudXa.ro,, p. 18. 

28 Aasen under southw. Norw. fljot: "I Throndhjem St. bruges det meget 
og hedder: flot." 
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The Jamtland surname flotskalle means then, if this is correct, 
one with a "quick head" (Peder "the capable" or "the clever"). 

sncegg, Posteini, dat, DN., XI, 7. Sandvin, 1316. BK: 
"kurzhaarig." This is, of course, perfectly possible. However, 
another meaning is fully as likely. The adj. ON. snoggr, 
'short,' seems in Icelandic to have been used specifically in the 
sense 'short-haired' — so all the citations of this use in Fr. and so 
most of the uses of the word snoggur and sn'dgg- in cpds. in 
Icelandic today. 29 That it also had this meaning in W. Norw. 
there is no doubt, 30 but it was evidently not much used in this 
sense for it appears that no W. Nw. dialect today exhibits it. 31 
On the other hand in Norway snogg is used of short garments, 
as in DN., V, 640; and this meaning is fairly widespread today 
in W. Norw., e.g., snoggleg, adj., "noget knap eller trang; om 
Kinder," given by Ross for Hardanger (cp. also snoggt, adv. 
"knapt." N. Gbr., and snogg, do. Nordl.). Our charter is writ- 
ten in Hardanger dialect (See V.M., II, p. 2). porsteinn is men- 
tioned as a witness of the transaction spoken of; he was probably 
a native, of the place, p. snoggr may then have received 
his name from a habit of wearing short tight-fitting clothes. 
I would, however, add that porsteinn's surname may not be 
this word but ON. snoggr, "quick, swift," which is a practically 
universal W. Norw. word and common in O. Norw. and 0. Icel. 

blcezs, Ogmunder, E Jb., 455, line 5, 1394, a list of gifts to 
Hafs kirkia i SolceyumP BK: "blesi?" The form blcezs prob- 
ably is to be read blcess. 33 Fr. suggests " bless = blestr?," but at the 
same time refers to the name Erlendr blesi, DN., I, 228. Aurland, 
1334. 34 But this prevailing West Norw. word seems to differ 
semantically from the corresponding East Norw. words. See, 
however, Tiln., p. 198. Our word may contain a stem bless- 
descriptive of manner rather than bles-, bless-, descriptive 
of appearance (Examples, Ross, p. 49). In this case we may 
compare bles sen, adj. "rask men uforsigtig med sine Haender 

29 Barring snoggur, 'sudden,' which probably is an entirely different word. 

30 Speculum regale, 66, 19 sndggvan kamp, ace, 'short beard.' 

31 The regular, almost universal, word is snau. 

32 Solor, E. Norw. 

33 Cp. Ralzslozin in the same document. 

34 In his Parts of the Body in Older Germanic and Scandinavian Torild W. 
Arnoldson notes, p. 14, the Norw. blesa, and Esthonian Swedish bias, "star; 
forehead," p. 162. 
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og sin Mund," V. Agder, and blessa, f." en rask men uforsigtig 
og aabenmundet Kvinde, "Dal., V. Agder, Jaed., Rbg. 

cabaini, Olafue, dat. DN., XII, 69. 1326. Sondfjord? 
BK: "S. die Bemerkung FJ.'s." In Tiln. listed from Hdkonar- 
bdk. FJ. would refer the element kd to Norw. kaa, "Allike, 
corvus monedula (Aasen), Dan kaa, but notes that this is not 
found in Norw. Icel. literature; and he renders "med ben som 
en allikes," adding "Fritzner's forklaring er ikke tiltalende." 
The word bein appears with considerable frequency in com- 
pound surnames in ON, and it is true that these names are 
generally descriptive of appearance (adj. + noun, as digrbeinn) 
sometimes possibly involving a comparison with an object or 
an animal; so probably trumbubeinn, Tiln., 220, and possibly 
fylbeinn, "with legs like a foal's" (queried by FJ. himself). 
To FJ.'s 18 occurrences BK offers five from the Norw. charters. 
Of the latter meldibeinn, Beinamen, p. 173, may contain such a 
comparison. The name also occurs in Flat. Ill, 133, 1, in the 
form Olafr kadbeinn. We seem to have no ONorw. form, for 
while the required long vowel would suggest ON. kd, vb., 'to 
disturb one's peace and rest,' it is not clear how these can be 
connected semantically. 36 We could more naturally connect it 
with the widely used Norw. d. kaa, 36 "vende Ho" (Aasen), both 
E. and W. Norw., "om at sprede eller lufte Ho" (Ross). This 
is presumably the source of Fr.'s definition of kdbeinn. Cp. 
such formations as slodefot, "en som gaar slaebende og snub- 
lende" (Ross), vb. sloda, "slaebe," and slengjekjeft, "person som 
gjerne bruger slengjeord" (Ross). 37 Finally, Ross gives a cpd. 
kaabjork, a Hardanger variant of kartbjork, but seems uncer- 
tain of its form. Kart means "stump, stub, etc." If the early 
existence of this word be certain, the formation kabeinn would 
be quite regular both in form and meaning. 

flfk, porir, Hdk., zi Tiln., p. 237, listed under Division III, B. 
"Klaededragt." FJ. translated "et stykke toi." The stem 

35 Kd, vb., is cited only from the Barlaamsaga and the Strengleikar by 
Fr., as also by Vigfusson-Powell. Gamalnorsk ordbok defines Kd, "skjepla, 
uroa"; presumably the two defining words are here about synonymous; skjepla 
otherwise shows a considerable meaning extension. 

36 Which Fr. conjectures to be the same as ON. kd. 

37 Slengjebeinn is probably also found in some dialect. 
3S Mso Flat., 111,51. 
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fiik- shows a very extensive semantic development in mod. 
Norw. dialects with numerous secondary formations. For dis- 
cussion see this Journal, Vol. XII, pp. 78-92. The nick-name 
jiik in this case may mean merely 'a piece of cloth,' but it is 
more likely that it had some one of the early derived meanings. 39 

stoltekarl, Magnus, DN., Ill, 477, Oslo, 1388, and EJb. 235, 
Valdres, 1388. BK: "stolzer Mann." Rather, "The Dis- 
tinguished" (i.e., the one of distinguished appearance, bear- 
ing). Cp. pti riddari, er sitr d peim hvita hesti, er ek sd engan 
stoltara, "thou knight, sitting on the white steed, than whom I 
never saw one handsomer" (i.e., of finer bearing). 40 As we 
learn from EJb., Magnus S. was a native of Valdres and held 
at the time the office of councillor to the government. 

olfuss, Eirikr, Ldn., IX. BK., p. 187, rejects FJ.'s render- 
ing "den alvillige, forekommende," 41 and calls attention to 
the context where we are told of Eirikr and Halls teinn: peir 
dttu jdladrykkju ok veitti Eirikr vel fyrir peim . . . adding: 
"Der Beiname wird darauf gehen, dass E. an Bier nicht sparte, 
und er wird bedeuten 'reichlich mit Bier versehen." This is 
to me still less satisfactory. Would BK. refer the origin of the 
cognomen to this event? But liberality on the part of a host on 
such an occasion and the having supplied oneself generously 
for an ale-feast was surely rather the rule than the exception, 
and so could give rise to no name such as this. Nor should we, 
in the event of such origin, expect the word -f-Ass, for ON. 
fitss means "willing, bent upon, eager for, zealous of" (as Fr: 
"begjaerlig efter, tilboielig til noget"), and all modn. dialectal 
uses show this or closely related meanings. I think, however, 
that the element ol is ON. qI, "ale, beer," and that Eirikr had, 
on the occasion in question (if the name arose then), shown 
himself as very 'eager for,' or 'fond of,' beer; or the name arose 

39 Cp. occurrence already in O Ic. of flik, "et lost kvindfolk." 

40 Karlamagnus saga., ed. Unger, 1860, p. 235, 1. 3b. Cp. Ibsen's Peer Gynt; 
when Peer imagines the strange cloud to be a horse and himself as the rider; the 
steed is silver-crested and gold-shod, and he himself has gauntlets and sabre 
and a long silken cloak, and there are many riders with him, but: Ingen dog 
sidder sd stout pi folen, 'no one sits his charger so well, so handsomely.' The 
Norw. kjizk conveys exactly the idea. 

41 Hence Ql<al- by w-umlaut, as Noreen, §76. 
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because he was generally known to be overfond of beer. The 
formation would, of course, be similar to that of olfcerr," capable of 
drinking much ale." The word qI, 'ale,' occurs as first element 
also in other ON. names; see Tiln., 381, and Bein., 259. 42 

gubba, Svaeinns, gen., EJb., 335, 1388. BK., p. 189: "Kerl, 
Mann"; this is the general modn. use as given in Aasen: Gubbe, 
m., "Karl, Mand," p. 250. But in this meaning the word would, 
surely, not have acquired the function of a cognomen; it must 
have had some descriptive or characterizing force. This may 
not have been that of Norw. d. gubbe, "a distinguished looking 
person" (which may be only a modern use), but possibly that of 
"en bred Figur," Ross, Li, Saet., Tel., semantically closely re- 
lated. E.g., gubbe, adj., in ei gubbe kjcering, "en bred og statelig 
noget selvsikker . . . Kvinde" (Tel.). Originally, however, as 
applied (only) to inanimate objects 'characterized by roundness 
and bulkiness, hence = "clump, heap, block," we have it to-day 
in 'korngubbe, "bundle of grain." If this was the meaning it is 
an interesting early example of this type of transferred appella- 
tion. We may render the name about = "S. the square-built" 
(not necessarily large). In personal use the idea of 'large 
size' is generally attached to the word, hence: 'the well-built,' 
or 'the broad-shouldered.' In these meanings the name does 
not belong under Div. V. It is to be noted that the MS 
form of the name is Gubba Svcdnns (cp. adj. use above). 

strakr, GuSbrandr, DN., VI, 130, Thoten, 1327; also Au<5un 
straker, Fyxin (Hamar), 1398, and Guthormr strakar, Hvamm, 
Romerike, 1359. BK, p. 190: "Landstreicher," as ON. strdkr, 
Fr. "landstryger," of which Fr. cites eight examples (as: 
strdkar ok lausamenn). The cognomen strakr in our three 
E. Norw. charters does not seem to me to be directly referable 
to the Icel. strdkr, here cited. The latter word is semantically 
connected with ON. stritika, to stroke, stroke the surface of 
something, start off, and to ON. strika, of similar meaning = 
OE. strican, "rub, stroke, move." 43 Modn. Icel. strdkur, "mis- 
chievous boy, knave, rogue," and strdklegur, adj. "knavish," 

42 al- 'all,' seems, however, never to occur, and I do not find it a likely 
prefix of nicknames and surnames. 

43 See forms and meanings F & T under stryge and slreg. The connection 
of all the forms is by no means clear. There are, it is evident, borrowed forms 
as well as contamination in their use. 
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is clearly the same word. This form seems also to be found in 
the dialect of Tel.,Norway, in straak,"stvv. lang, oplSben Person," 
and vb. straake, "f0re sig som en straak." Elsewhere such an 
original long vowel form is not evidenced in Norw. dialects. 
Our three occurrences are from charters in the region of Hamar- 
Toten. Here in E. Norw., as indeed in Norw. dialects in gen- 
eral, we have in common use a word strak, "straight, erect"; this 
would go back to older strakr. A form strdkr is not found. I 
rather think that strakr, "erect," is the source of our three sur- 
names. Aasen gives the Tel. form strak bein, "ret som en snor," 
and from Gbr. strakje, "en hoi og rank Figur," of which Ross 
furnishes further examples from other E. Norw. dialects. Of this 
word Falk and Torp's Etymologisk ordbog says: "vel laant fra 
mnt. strak, . . . opretstaaende, stiv, stram, sterk, Strang, 
. . . dertil vel ogsaa ags. strac, stivsindet, streng, heftig." 
The Telemarken words cited above and all forms with & could 
be referred to OE. strac in an Anglian form strac-, and a form 
strac (from strlcan). Norw. strak, "straight, erect," is prac- 
tically general Norw., 44 whereas the Icel. word strdkr, 'tramp,' is 
not in evidence in Norway. 

stokkr, SigurtSr. Fgrsk., 349, XIIC. BK, p. 198, leaves it 
with a query. But the word is probably the same as ON. 
stokkr, "log," hence "the stockily built." 45 Hardly in the 
sense of "stubborn." For the suggested meaning cp. the Norw. 
d. use, stokkfbtt, adj. "tyk og stiv i fodderne," and stokklagd, 
adj., "rund, fyldig," stokkvaksen, "rundvoxen," all from Hall. 
(Aasen), and stokkrund, no locality given. It will be pertinent 
here, however, to observe the appearance of the form stokk-'m 
Norwegian river names. O Rygh, Norske Ehename,- p. 248, 
lists ten such (Stokka in Saltdalen etc.). Rygh says: "Kan en- 
ten komme af stokkr, m., Stok,og Navnet maa isaafald sigte til 
ret 10b (jfr. Stav-), eller af st^kkva, springe, hoppe." The 
latter may easily be the source of the river names cited. It 
might be the source of Sigurd's nickname, in which case it must 
have had its origin in a certain nervousness in his manner. 

** Cp. also strakbeint, adj., "med rette og noget stramme Ben," Ross for 
Smaal. and Oslo. 

46 Siokka, Ross, p. 763, ON. stokkva, may be noted. 
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mata, Petrus, DN., I, 112, Bergen, 1307, BK., p. 199. The 
charter is in Latin. Assuming that we have the full form, 46 
it is difficult to see how the name can have anything to do with 
matr, "food." BK would, however, refer it to mata, 'food' 
(which appears in cpds. as, mqtunautr), and he cites Modn. 
Icel. mata. f. "food-supply." Vidsteen 4 ' cites for Shi. the vb. 
mata, also given by Ross for Voss, Hard, etc., "lofte og arbeide 
sig frem med Stang og Vaagmat, ake seg fram med matetak." 
Hence from a noun mati, "crowbar, rod?" If this is the source 
the name may have had reference to the stiff walk of the one 
named. Cp. strak-beint, "stifflegged." 

holkr, Halldorr, DN., II, 501, Oslo, 1387, EJb., 544. BK., 
p. 201, translates: "Kurzes Rohr von Metall, das an einem 
Ende mit einer Platte geschlossen ist, und in dessen anderes 
man einen Schaft steckt," quoting Fr., who takes this O. 
Icel. word to be the same as the Norw. nicknames and refers 
to our two instances. This is clearly the same word as Nw. d. 
hoik, f., a contrivance (sec on the wall) for putting something 
into as knife, spoon (skeiholk). This does not seem to me a 
likely cognomen. The basic meaning is here not the rod but the 
hollowness, the opening. 48 Cp. also holka, i., "Fordybning i 
Landskabet" (Ross). But the same word, also in varying forms, 
shows prevailingly a different use in Norw. dialects. Just as 
in the above cases the sememe 'cylinder' develops to that of 
'a hollow contrivance,' 'an opening,' 'a hole,' 'a hollow,' so in 
this specifically Norw. d. group the sememe 'cylinder' becomes 
"a rod, a bar, a stiff object," and so appears in personal use in 
such a case as hoik, m., "stiv plump keitet Figur eller Person." 
Nfj og fl. (Ross), 49 and holke, "om en stor dygtig Karl," Gul., 
with further meaning change (loss of idea of stiffness): 60 The 
former of these two would seem to be the meaning of the name. 

44 Cpds. with mat- 'food,' as first element occur in considerable number 
in W. Norw., also in personal appellations. 

47 l.c. 118. 

48 Hence the obscene uses of the word cited by Fr. 

«• Also as vb., holka, "drive paa med klodset Voldsomhed, Nfj og fi."(Ross). 
Also adj. holkevoren, "klodset." 

60 Cp. further development of the variant form hylkje, "keitet, stiv tvaer 
Person" (Ryf., Ross), which I assume to mean that hylkje, "stiff, awkward 
person," is also used of a "stiff, stubborn, and contrary person." 
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The word finds in Norw. d. an equally widespread use in the 
sense: "jar, stone-bottle, flask, kettle, tub," etc. For this as 
the possible semantic base of our name cp. the nickname 
"tubby" in American student slang applied to a fat round per- 
son. These dialect uses are possibly later, however, than the 
XlVth century. 61 

begla, Botolfr, Tiln., 298 (Orkn.). FJ: "Betydning usikker, 
maaske 'en der hindrer,' " citing begla, "hindre" (Aasen). I 
do not feel that Botolf's having once, by a clever trick, fright- 
ened away an attacking party and so saved his guest's life 
would have given rise to a nickname meaning "the hinderer," 
or some similar sememe. The name could hardly have had 
its origin in Botolf's act on the occasion in question (the con- 
tents of a song he sang caused the attackers to flee). A corre- 
sponding word appears extensively in Norw. dialects, usually 
in one of three meanings: 1, "contrary, perverse, stubborn"; 
2, "clumsy, awkward"; 3, "stupid, standing gaping ignor- 
antly." The last is especially E. Norw. (also Swedish), 62 the 
former two are almost general Norw. E.g., beglen, adj., 
"hinderlig, tver; kludrende," Jaed., Dal., begla, f., "vrangvillig 
og hinderlig Person," Jaed., begla, vb., "vaere tvaer; kludre," 
Innh., Jaed., etc. I take it that the surname had its origin in the 
stubbornness of disposition for which B may have been known. 

slagha, Jon., dat., EJb., 353. 63 E. Norw., 1388. Fr. gives a 
noun slagd, f., "hunfaar (a eller aer) som skal slagtes," which 
BK gives in explanation of the surname. This is semantically 
impossible. Also we have to do with a form "slagi or slagr. 
Norw. dialects exhibit an extensive meaning development of the 
stem slag-; several of the meanings recorded in Aasen-Ross are 
possibly early. Semantically slag-, 'strike,' would be perfectly 
satisfactory, but there are formal difficulties here. However, 
it could be this if we assume slagi to be a wk. parallel to ON. 

61 For nicknames of this meaning, cp. the name Y>orkell dunkr, Tiln, 289. 
Shetlandic "Norn," i.e., the remains of ON. speech in the Scotch dialect of the 
Shetland Isles exhibits an extensive semantic development. I shall merely cite 
hoik, 'something big and clumsy; a big, awkward person; a clumsy, ill-shapen 
person,' Jakobsen: Det norrcene Sprog pa Shetland, pp. 312-313. 

62 Cp. my article on "Tunamal Words (South Dalarne, Sweden)" in Scandi- 
navian Studies and Notes, V, under begla, p. 257. 

M BK erroneously 352. 
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slagr, "change," in figurative use of "changeable, fickle," as 
Fr. Ill, p. 425. But the surname would seem to be an adj. 
Cp. Norw. dialectal adj. slag, "haldende" (Aasen) which would 
seem also to mean 'slack,' i.e., unsteady, and so semantically 
directly connected with the above use of ON. slagr . This is 
hardly the direct source, however. Aasen also gives the vb. 
slaga, "gaa i en kroget Linje, 54 gjore enkelte sving til Siderne"; 
B. Stift. 56 The meaning would then be: "one who sidles along," 
or "one who walks with a swinging gait." Both qualitative and 
quantitative ablaut forms occur, as sloga, (Senjen), and slugga 
(Tel.), M "gaa med tunge skridt. 67 

geigr., Jon, DN., IV, 90. Stavanger, 1311. BK. p. 228, 
"Schadeh," thus referring it to the O Ic. geigr, m., "skade," Fr., 
cited from the Njdla and Bp. This is possible ; but more likely 
it is one of a very common ON. and southw. Norwegian d. group 
of words represented, e.g., by the noun geigr, m., geigra, f., 
"nogen eller noget som "geigrar," and vb. geigra, "ova. Personer 
eller Ting, ta en skjaev Retning, fare ut til Siden, slaenge med 
Overkroppen eller Armene"; also vb. geiga, "om Personer, gjore 
svingende eller sleegende Bevaegelser heist med Overkroppen 
eller Armene" (cited by Ross for practically all southw. Nor- 
wegian dialects). The r-forms are here iterative, the form 
geiga — ON. geiga, "tage en skjaev Retning," and geigan I. 
"Vaklen til Siden." 68 In the dialects there is also the form 
geigja, in refl. use, "vugge Overkroppen til Siderne." Hence 
also geigr, surname of J6n, is in its origin a characterizing 
nickname given him because of his manner of walking. 

George T. Flom 
April 16, 1920 

M In ed. I Aasen defines: "gaa skjaevt eller kroget," p. 442. 
66 Cp. Icel. slaga, to totter. 

M Cp. slogga, "ga tungt och senfardigt," Vastergotland, Sweden. 
57 Ross cites the E. Norw. slaag, f . 'beam' rod (for lifting), also 'large beam' 
(=ON. slagbrandr, sld) with ON. -&-. 

68 Fr. Defined in H T also "ganga skeivt, skeiva." 



